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AGRICULTURE, 





ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 
Continued from page 282. 
- PREPARING THE SEEDS. 

I shall now proceed to give an account of the 
manner used in France for disengaging the seeds 
from the fruit of the mulberry, which requires a 
considerable degree of labour as well as attention. 

Having gathered the quantity of fruit you pro- 
pose to set apart fore seed, which must be thor- 
oughly ripe before it is pulled, you put the fruit 
into a large tub or vessel, where you cause a per- 
son to tramp and press it with his bare feet, in or- 
der to bruise the whole of it thoroughly, and by 
that means disengage the seed from the little pods 
or cells in which it is contained. 

You must at the same time have in readiness 
another tub, which must be pretty deep into which 
you introduce a piece of flat wood, which must be 
made to rest on the sides of the tub, at the dis- 
tance of six, eight or more inches from the bottom 
of the tub, as you shall judge to be necessary for 
your quantity of frait. This cross piece of wood 
is calculated to support a round cane seive, which 
is to rest upon it. This sieve must be very fine, 
that is the holes must be very small and close set 
together, that as little of the pulp of the fruit as 
possible tay go through the holes with the seed. 

Things being thus prepared, and the tub filled 
so far with water that it may rise more than half 
way up the brim of the sieve, when placed upon 
the piece of wood, you then put a handful or two 
of the braised fruit into the seive, which you rub 
hard with your hands upon the battom of the 
sieve, in order to make the seed pass through the 
holes, and every now and then you lift up the 
sieve with both hands, and shake it to make the 
water pass through it, which carries’ the seed 
wong with it. Besides rubbing the fruit with 
your hand upon the bottom of the sieve as above, 
you also take it and rub it heartily betwixt the 
palms of yeur hands, rubbing the one hand against 
he other; as it takes a great deal of work and 
pains to get the seeds disengaged out of their 
ittle cells, and this must be done effectually be- 
fore they will pass through the holes of the sieve. 


This work must be repeated till you observe | 


that the whole of the seed has passed thronch the 


| having put the piece of wood and the sieve in 


--——= | their proper places aw before, after which you pass 


the pulp and seed, by degrees, through the sieve, 
| by rubbing it with your hand upon the bottom as 
| before, and lifting up the sieve from time to time, 
with both hands, and shaking it, as already men- 
tioned. In passing it this second time you will 
disengage a great quantity of the pulp, which you 


serve that none of the seed remains among it. 

You then pour the water off as before ; and if 
you find that there is still some of the pulp remain- 
ing with the seed you must pass it a third time 
through the sieve, which will effectually clean it, 
if your sieve is fine enough. 

If your sieve is too coarse, that is if the holes 
are too large, it will occasion you a great deal 
more work, as you will be obliged to pass it of- 
tener through the sieve, since that operation must 
be repeated till the seed is perfectly clean; after 
which you must spread the seed upon a clean 
cloth, and expose it to the sun till it is thoroughly 
dry. Three days, er even four days of a full sun 
are necessary to dry and harden the seed proper - 
ly for keeping. 

Upon this part of the subject it seems proper to 
add, that in a cool moist country, such as about 
Paris or London, it is reckoned the mulberry tree 
carries a double, nay nearly a triple quantity of 
leaves to what it can do in the hotter or drier cli- 
mates, such as that of the South of France, which 
is judged to be owing to the moisture of the cli- 
mate, and the superior richness of the soil. Ina 
cold moist climate a person is not able, even with 
the utmost care, to produce above half the co- 
coons from the same quantity of eggs which can 
be done in a warmer and drier climate. But as in 
the colder climate the mulberry carries nearly 
three times the quantity of leaves, which it can do 
in the other ; from thence it arises, that the cold- 
er climates, such as those before mentioned are 


throw aside from time to time, as soon as you ob- | 


|not too hot; and you should avoid keeping them 
in any vault or cellar under ground ; because any 
kind of damp is found to be destructive te them. 

The eggs of the silk worm have been found to 
degenerate in the space of five years; hence u 
change from time to time is jadged to be necessa 
ry, taking care to have the eggs brought from a 
warmer to a colder climate. This however must 
be done by degrees, and not carried at once from 
one extreme to another. For example, eggs 
brought from the Levant, the isle of Cyprus, or 
from other countrics in the same latitude, ought 
not to be brough: at once into such a cold climate 
jas that of Flanders or the north of France; but 
}should be first brought into such a climate as that 
lof Provence or Languedoc, from whence, after 
|having remained there for two years they can be 
brought with safety into the colder countries. 

The first year that the eggs are bronght from a 
warm to a cold climate, you must not expect great 
'success from them: on the contrary, you will find, 
| though the utmost care and attenticn are given to 

them, that the greatest part of the worms will dic. 

| But still you will be able to save enough to stock 
yourself sufficiently with the eggs, which every 
succeeding year will be found to answer better as 
the worms become naturalized to the climate, 
which can only be bronght about gradually ; and 
indeed more time will be requisite for ‘his purpose 
in Britain than in France, as the climate upon the 
continent is more fixed and steady thanin Eng 
land. 

In transporting the eggs from one country 
anothet, especially where this is done by sea, you 
must order them to be put into a bottle, which 
ought not to be filled more than half full, that the 
eggs may not lie too close together, whieh might 

run the risk of heating them, and causing them to 
hatch. ‘I'he bottle being but half full, leaves suffi- 
'cient room to the eggs to be tossed upside down 








} 





'by the motion of the vessel, which keeps them coo! 


able on the whole, to raise at least as much silk,| and fresh, and hinders them from heating. After 
from the same quantity of eggs, as the warmer| putting the eggs into the bottle, let it be carefully 
countries ; because the quantity of food is the|corked ; a cover of leather put over the cork ; and 
great article, as the grain or eggs of the silk let that be sealed, to prevent any danger of chang- 





| 


| 


| 
| 


worm can easily be multiplied to as great a quan 
tity as you please. 
HATCHING THE WORMS. 


Having thus gone through’the articles of the 


ling the eggs. Whencorked and sealed as above, 
put the bottle into a double case, or box of wood ; 
'not only to preserve the eggs from all damp from 
the sen, or otherwise, but also to protect them 
ifrom too much heat, which would cause them to 


holes of the sieve; after which you tirow aside | greatest importance, so far as they occurred to|}rtch. If the bottle is too full, the eggs will lie 
the pulp, and proceed in the saine manner with/| me, in relation to the first and leaving branch of} 45, close upon one another, and will in that case 
the rest of the fruit, till you have finished the |our subject ; the next, which naturally falls to be| jaa¢ of themselves, and hatch, and consequently in 


whole. 


You then take the sieve and piece of wood ont | hatching 


considered, is the method observed in France in 
But before proceeding to 


the worms. 


of the tab, and pour off all the water, when you | the article it may not be improper to premise the 


will find the seed at the bottom: but along with | following particulars as they seem justly to « 


ita great quantity of the pulp, which has been 
forced through the holes of the sieve, in rubbing 
the fruit hard upon the bottom of it with your 
hand, es above-mentioned. 

I should have noticed, that all the seeds which 
swim upon the surface of the weter are light and 
good for nothing, and must. therefore. be thrown 
aside. 

You then put the pulp and the seed, which vow 
find mixed together at the bottom of the tub, inte 
another vessel, and fill the tub with water at first, 


le- 


mand a very particular attention. 

Here thend must observe that the greatest care 
ought to be taken to procure healthy, good seod 
or eggs. because it has been ascertained from re- 
peated experience that the eggs from those houses 
vhere the worms were infecte? with bad air, car 
ry along with them to the worms produced there 
from. the same distempers to which the worms of 
the preceding vear were subject. 

The egyes in order to be properly preserved, 
should be kept in some dry place, with a free air 





hoth cases must be lost. 

The eges that are duly impregnated by the male 
butterfly are of a grey cindery colour, which col- 
onr they preserve till they are properly prepared 
for hatching, as after mentioned. The eggs which 
are not duly impregnated are readily to be distin- 
vuished from this circumstance, vir. that after be- 
ing kept for some time, they always continue to 
/be of a vellow colour; and I need scarce add that 
| euch eggs are good for nothing, and ought there- 
fore to be thrown away. There is no distinguish- 
ling betwixt good and bad eggs, but by the change 
| of colour, after being kept as above mentioned. 

One ounce of eggs will produce 40.000 worms ; 
and so in proportion for a larger or smaller quan 
‘tity. (To be continued.) 
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INDIAN CORN. 

Mr Epiror—In your last New England Farmer 
«4 correspondent asks certain questions respecting 
the culture of Indian Corn sown broadcast for fod- 
der, which in a measure I will endeavour to answer. 

The threatening drought of the last summer in- 
duced me to make an experiment of twelve acres 
on my estate at Ballston, and having no previous 
knowledge of a thing of the sort, I was induced to 
observe its details and results the more attentively, 
and am persuaded that, as a failow crop and ready 
mode of creating a good substitute for hay, it has | 
been to me a valuable expedient. 


| 
I sowed an average of about two bushels to the | 
acre, rolled in plaster, and sowed plaster when it 


had got well up. More than this quantity of seed 
{ think would be wasted, and produce a stinted 
growth. I would pass the harrow once lengthwise 
of the furrow before sowing, the mote certainly to 
ensure us even an application of the seed over the 
surface as practicable. After being thoroughly 
cross harrowed, apply the roller where the face of 
the land will admit of it, the more effectually to 
cover the seed, and pulverise any lumps and leave 
the ground so even as to allow of cutting the crop 
near the roots. 

Harvest when in tassel and silk,—a short and 
extra strong cradle, the preferable implements for 
cutting, although the sickle may be used,—mere 
mowing with a scythe leaves the crop too irregular 


ry trees which have been distributed have, for the 
most part, prospered as well as those raised from 
seed, and a fresh supply of the former has just 
been received from Italy. Already eighty per- 
sons are engaged in breeding silk worms. The 
produce last year was several hundred weight of 
cocoons, for which there is already a competition 
in the market; the merchants purchase them at 
one florin six kreuzers per pound, whereas the 
committee gives only one florin.” 





From the American Farmer. 


BARLEY. 

Mr SxinNer,—As you seem desirous to intro- 
duce Barley, to the Maryland farmers, as a new 
agricultural staple, with a view to aid you in the 
laudable design, | send you some brief remarks 
upon the cultivation of that grain. 

The soil for barley should be such as will grow 
good turnips or other green crops, including clo- 
vers, and which embrace the varieties of loams 
and sands that are not wet, or very dry and poor 
Indeed, I have taken my crops, and they have 
been pretty good, from my lightest turnip soils.— 
Barley cannot be cultivated to advantage upon 
stiff, heavy and wet grounds, or on such as are of 
a cold and tenacious quality. This crop occupies 
the ground but about three months ; and it is only 
jin a dry, light, mellow soil, that its roots can ex- 


and confused to be conveniently gathered. After tend with sufficient facility, and supply the food 
wilting one day in the sun, (care being taken to | necessary to bring the grain to rapid and perfect 
avoid wet or cloudy weather in the process,) let | maturity. 
two men in concert each gather their arms full,| Previous crop. Crops that precede this grain, 
and unite the same ina small stout, using two bands should be such as leave the ground mellow, and 
at and near the top. In this way rain will be ex- | free from weeds ; and for this reason hoed crops 
cluded, the process of curing be more rapid and;are to be preferred, such as turnips, potatoes, 
perfect than if bound in sheaves, and a chance af- | peas, beans, &c. Small grains should not preeede 
forded of housing the fodder before the equinoctial | it: they impoverish the soil, leave it foul, and be- 
rains. |sides, it is contravening one of the most salutary 
The time of sowing, as soon after that of usual maxims of husbandry, to grow two dry crops in 
planting as practicable, to escape the danger of succession. It may follow clover; but if the soil 
early frost, and also to be in season for a successive is heavy, the ley should be ploughed in autumn. 
winter crop, if desired, which in most cases can be Barley is successfully sown upon the fuliows in 
got in with one careful ploughing. England, (not summer, but autumn fallows,) and is 





Your ob’t serv’t, Il. W. D. (sown sometimes after wheat; but in the latter 

Albany, April 2, 1827. (case turnips are pulled and previously fed upon 
. qqntn2 eon, ithe stubble—a practice which I think is not likely 

MULBERRY TREE, ‘to obtain here. I have generally sown barley 


Mr Eprror—The breeding of the Silk Worm after ruta baga or potatoes, these crops having re- 
has been very commendably urged by you of late. ceived a good dressing of long yard or stable ma- 

This must be preceded by the cultivation of the pure. ‘ 
mulberry tree. In Europe an interest is excited; Manure should not be applied to the barley, but 
on this subject. I hand you an extract of a letter to the preceding crop. The short period that this 
from Munich dated Jan. 25 1827. 
will see the course there adopted, and the zeal | for the manure to decompose and yield its food to 
with which it is pursued. ithe plants; and if applied in excess, it causes a 

I have been told (though I know not with what too rank vegetation, and the straw lodges before 
authority,) that the mulberry sced may be sown | the grain is matured. Where 2 fallow or clover 


broad cast, in a finely pulverised soil and cut with ‘ley is employed. and ploughed in autumn, dung’ 


the scythe, to feed the worms. Whether this) mav be previously applied and ploughed under. 
mode would be (if practicable) preferable to the | Preparation of the ground. Where barley fol- 
more extended crowth of the tree, I am not in- | lows a reot or hoed crop, one plourhing will gen- 
formed. 
abundance in the country, afford an earlier en-| zation of the soil is necessary ; and -to affect this 
gagement or come in aid of the project. a roller is often of material benefit. If sown upon 
Yours, | grass levs, ploughed in autumn, the spring plough- 
ing should be shallow, so as to leave the sod re. 
But the preferable way may be to harrow 


y 


Extract of a private letter, dated Munich, Jan. 5: 
« From the report of a committee appointed to | versed. 


encourage the cultivation of the mulberry tree, | the fallow. plough in the seed, witha light furrow | 
and the breeding of silk-worms, it appears these #4 smooth off with the harrow. 
objects have made considerable progress in the 
kingdom. 


The seed and sowing. Loudon enumerates six 
The great numbers of Italian mulber- Species and sub-species of the barley. The kinds 


By this you grain occupies the ground, does not afford time | 


It might perhaps, as the seeds are in| erally suffice: but in all cases a complete pulveri-| 


uniformly cultivated here are the two, four and 
six rowed spring, (hordeum vulgare, and h. disti- 
chon.) Thin skinned, pale, plump seed, should by 
selected. I sow as soon as the ground is suf 
ficiently dry in spring. The young grain is no: 
hurt by the ordinary frosts of the latter part of 
April and May. Isow from six to eight pecks 
per acre, according to the richness of the soil and 
the forwardness of the season ; the poorest ground 
and the latest sowing requiring the most seed. In 
England the common quantity of seed is from 
eight to sixteen pecks. Our climate being much 
warmer than that of Great Britain, barley and 
other grains till better with us, and consequent), 
we require less seed. We uniformly sow broad 
cast, generally on the fresh furrow, and harrow in 
both ways; and those who have a roller, use it in 
the finishing operation. It gives a smooth surface, 
breaks down the lumps, brings the earth in con- 
tact with the seed, and if grass seeds have been 
sown, its use is doubly beneficial. | steep my 
seed twenty-four hours in a weak solution of ni- 
jtre, the crude kind of which costs me only eight 
‘cents per pound, by the quantity. ' 


} 
\ 





From the an 
alysis and observations of Grisenthwaite, there is 
reason to believe that this salt is peculiarly bene 
ficial t« the barley crop, the grain yielding it on 
analysis. I have made no comparative experi- 
ments, but I thénk this steep serviceable. I have 
applied to this grain, as a top dressing, with singu 
lar success, the powder ed dung of pigeons and 
dunghill fowls,at the rate of twenty to thirty bush 
els the acre. 


The crop admits of no after culture when sown 
broadcast. Yet the application of the roller, wher 
the plants are two or three inches high, is no 
doubt salutary, especially if there has been no 
considerable rains. Rolling gives a salutary com- 
pression to the soil, which in the spring is apt to 
be loose and porous, and full of cracks, by the al 
ternation of freezing and thawing, or of “wet and 
dry weather; it destroys many insects; and. 
above all, it partially buries the crowns of the 
plants, and induces a multiplication of seed stalks. 
[ can recommend the practice from experience.— 
When grass seeds are sown with barley, the lux- 
| uriance of the young grass sometimes chokes the 
| grain, robs it of nutriment, and sensibly diminish 
je the prodnct. To obviate this evil, it has been 
|recommended to sow the grass seeds after th 
| barley has come up, and to cover them with a licht 
| harrow and the roller; and it is said, and I think 
| With truth, that this operation will not materially 
injure the grain. In dry seasons, the crep is 
sometimes attacked by worms, while young. In 
this case the roller should be applied, ind 
cient weight added, to require the draught of two 
or tnree cattle. 





suffi 


Time and method of harvesting. Whew the soil 
is rich, and the season propitious, this grain is 
very liable to lodge. If this happens after it has 
blossomed, no material inj ry is sustained in the 
product. If before, the crop is greatly « 
This shows the danger to be apprehe 


ipinished. 
j nded from 
jmaking the soil too rich, and of applying fresh 
jmanure. Barley is known to be ripe by the dis- 
appearance of the reddish cast on the ear, or what 
ithe English farmers term red roan, by the ears 
beginning to droop and bend themselves round 
against the stems, and by the stalks becoming 
brittle and of a yellowish colour. This is the par- 
‘ticular period for cutting, as if suffered to stand 
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longer, the heads break off, and the grain wastes, 
with the slightest touch. And it may be cut with 
the cradle, sickle or scythe, according to circum- 
stances. If it stands straight, and is not too 
heavy, the cradle is to be preferred ; if heavy, or 
lodged, the sickle or scythe. But, as the grain is 
yet soft, and the straw contains much moisture 
when it ought to be cut, it should be suffered to 
become well dried in the swathe before it is bound 
in sheaves, or cari#od to the barn or stack. If cut 
with the cradle or sickle, it is bound in sheaves ; 
but the more common practice is to cut the crop 
with the scythe, rake the ground, and load it with 
the barley fork. 

Barley improves for malting by lying till Octo- 
ver before it is threshed ; though it is often thresh- 
ed immediately from the field. The great diffi 
culty in preparing it for market is to rid it of the 
awns. This may be done with flails after it has 
passed once through the fanning mill. And where 
itis in great quantities, it may be spread from 
four to six inches upon the barn floor, and trodden 
with horses. 

Produce and profits. The average product in 
England is stated by Donaldson at thirty-two 
bushels per acre. The product in New York 
varies from fifteen to seventy bushels, according 
to season and soil; and] think the average is 
somewhat short of that of Great Britain. Com- 
pared with wheat, its product is as two or two and 
a half to one; compared with oats, about equal, 
provided the soil is adapted to this grain. It is, 
however, to be remembered, that neither wheat 
nor oats are adapted toa barley soil: the firet 
requiring a more stiffand tenacious, and the latter 
amore cold and moist location. The average 
price of barley is at least two thirds that of wheat 
supposing wheat then to be $1,12 the bushel, and 
the product 15 bushels per acre, and barley to be 
75 cents, and the product of an acre 30 bushels, 
and the expense of cultivation equal, the profits of 
the barley will be nearly as three to two compared 
towheat. Barley, besides, is a less precarious crop, 
is subject to fewer diseases, and has fewer insect 
enemies to encounter than wheat. J. BUEL. 

Albany, March 8, 1827. 


FLAX. 
The citizens of this section of the country have 
formerly paid considerable attention to the cultiva- 
‘lon of Flax; but this branch of agriculture, so 
favourable to the soil,has been, of late vears, gen- 


a ready market, where they can instantly realize a 
reward for their industry The owner of this new 
system is willing to locate himself amongst us in a 
central situation, provided he can be sure of ob- 
taining for the first year the produce of at least two 
hundred acres of far land. He offers as guaran- 
tees of the performance of his engagements, se- 
curities of the first respectability in New-York, 
and references in Paterson and the place where he 


with several respectable landholders in Elizabeth- 


Kean, president of the Essex agricultural society, 
Mr Rd. Townley, Maj. Edgar of Woodbridge, &c. 


portant that the attention of our agriculturabists 
should be immediately directed to this subject, in 
order to induce this gentleman to establish him- 
self in this region, particularly as this branch of 
business may be conducted to a very considerable 
extent. He can sell his flax dressed, 20 per cent. 
cheaper than any other. 

At the exhibition of the New York Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society, held at Albany in 1826, 
he received the premium for the best process of 
dressing flax without rotting. 

{Rahway, N. J. Advocate. ] 





CULTURE OF SILK. 

The public attention has been often called, of 
late, to the culture of silk. Statements have been 
made on good authority, through the medium of 
the press, which induce us to believe, that the 
Mulberry tree is congenial to our climate, that the 
silk worm may be raised, and that the important 
article of silk may be profitably produced in any 
desirable quantity among us. It has been said, 
that the profits, arising fromthe culture and manu- 
| facture of this article in one town in Connecticut, 
during last year alone, were more than $40,000! 
If this be true, the farmers inthis vicinity might 
'devote a part of their land and attention to the 
| production of this article, more profitable than any 
|thing else. It is known to many of our readers 

that the mulbery tree and silk worm have been 
‘cultivated in this country, and that some fine spe- 
‘cimens of sewing silk, manufactured from the na- 
tive material, have been produced. Miss Blodget 
| and Miss Wright of Tyngsboro’, and Miss Fitch of 
| Framingham, have at different times obtained a 
premium from our County Agricultural Society, 
for their successful efforts in raising and manu- 





—E 


now resides. He has already made engagements | 


town, Woodbridge, &c. amongst whom are Major. 


As the time for sowing flax is at hand, it is im- | 


erally neglected, because there has been no mar-, facturing this article. How long and how much 
ket for any considerable quantity of this article.— | their attention has been devoted to it, and what 
This has been a subject of regret to our farmers,' success has attended their labours we are unable 
particularly on account of the actual low prices of | to say. We are equally ignorant of the particular 
most of the productions of our soil. Weare happy| method they have pursued. Considerable skill 
to state that it is now in the power of our farmers/and attention is doubtless requisite to insure 
to engage anew in the cultivation of this very im- | success in this business. We have been told those 
portant article. Very advantageous propositions | who have made the experiment are satisfied with 
have been made to manv of our citizens by a gen-| its utility. When properly mnde, it has uniformly 
ileman who is in possession of a secret for dressing | been successful. { Yeoman’s Gaz. ] 

flax without rotting, and who has had, fer two| 
years past, an establishment in successful opera- 
tion on the North River. 


The flax is received from the farmers after the | ed an essential omission : 

seed is taken off, without anv other preparation,| Into a quart of soft water put 5 ounces best A- 
at $15 per ton, cash down. Very judicious far- | leppo galls, broken into small pieces—Let this 
mers say that at this price a reat profit of from 12 | stand exposed to the air (but secure against the 
to 18 dollars may be realized from an acre of land, | dust) for 5 days. Then add 2 ounces gum arabic, 
and this with the double advantuze: Ist of being | let it stand 5 days longer, then add 2 ounces cop- 
relieved from the unhealthy and troublesome pro-| peras and a piece of Indigo the size of a chesnut, 
ess of rotting and dressing; 24, of being sure of | @fter which it will soon be fit for use. 








The following recipe for ink will be found to be 
superior to that published last week, as it contain- 





a _) 
CANKER WORMS. 

These most troublesome visitants infest the or 
_chards in this vicinity to an almost unprecedented 
‘degree. On visiting a neighbor’s orchard a day 
or two since, we saw an innumerable quantity of 
these worms scattered over all the trees. Our 
'farmers are tarring their trees, and taking such 
measures as are in their power, to prevent thei 
pernicious influence, but it is feared they will de 
stroy most of our usual quantity of fruit. We 
should be pleased if some one would communicate 
to us the most effectual method to destroy them 
Concord Gazette. 


| Redheifer outdone—An impostor by the name 
of Greensburg Baxter has been for some days 
practising successfully upon the credulity of the 
multitude by the exhibition of a (nominally) selt 
moving water wheel. A number were found suf 
ficiently credulous to be gulled into a belief, that 
perpetual motion was discovered ; and a company 
was forthwith formed; and the shares all taken 
up at once. It is stated that so great was the in 
fatuation, that the shares actually rose from u 
trifle to one thousand dollars. Suspicion was ex- 
cited at a meeting of the directors on Thursday 
evening, and they determined upon inspecting the 
mysteries of the machine on that very night, in 
stead of yesterday morning, when Mr Baxter was 
to have exhibited it, or rather run off with his 
money, leaving it to exhibit itself. ‘To the solicit- 
ations of the stockholders he gave- nothing but 
evasions—and they determined to force open the 
door of the building where it was exhibited, and 
the key to which, he pretended was lost. Upon 
prying up the floor, a crank, pump, flywheels, &c 
were discovered und the mystery at once solved 
The rage of the curious was tremendous, and they 
proceeded at once to the house of the impostor, 
whose wife denied that he was in—the police of 
ficers were sent for, and the cunning artist safely 
lodged in Bridewell. [N. Y. Times. ] 


Panther Hunt.—The Detroit Gazette relates 
that an elderly emigrant in the county of Wash 
tenaw, discovering what he suspected to be the 
tracts of a panther, invited sixteen young woods 
men to assemble with their rifles and hunt the ani 
mal. They surrounded the wood, approached the 
centre, and succeeded in driving him to a tree.— 
He was shot by several balls, but did not fall unti! 
a bold young man climbed the tree and threw him 
down. The son of the old gentleman who had dis 
covered the track, first came near, and taking the 
panther by the tail, he raised it at arms length, and 
having examined it for a moment,—“Dad,” said 
he, “this is our old Cat!” “Poh,” said the old 
man, “that can’t be—’tis twice as large as our old 
eat.”” “Look for yourself,” said the son. The 
thing was then subjected to the old gentleman’s 
examination, who was reluctantly forced to admit 
“that it was our old cat !” 


It is asserted by naturalists of the herring, that 
if suffered to multiply unmolested, and its offspring 
to remain undiminished for only 20 years, the 
whole would be many times greater than the bulk 
of the earth; and that a single cod-fish will pro 
duce, at one time, if they escape depredation, a 
number equal to the whole population of England 

A boy in England lately destroyed himself from 
his curiosity to feel hanging sensations. Poor fel 
low !—those sensations ure always indescribable, 
if felt 
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HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 

From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine jour 1826. 

Preservation of Apples in Winter.—Robert Don- 
ald thus describes his method and success in pre- 
serving apples, in the Gardener’s Magazine : 

“] had a trench dug five feet wide, one foot be- 
low the sarface of the ground, and twelve feet long. 
I covered the sides and bottom with turf, the gras- 
sy sides upwards, and then filled the space with 
Golden Knobs and French Crabs, about 24 feet 
deep in the centre, sloping to the sides ; I then 
covered them close with turf, the grassy side next 
the fruit, to keep them clean. I next had the ridge 
covered with mould a foot thick, to keep out the 
frost and exclude the external air. In the end of 
April I had them taken out, in fine pre 
{ again last autumn kept 50 bushels in the same 
way, with equal success.”’ 

Charcoal dust, the refuse of a charcoal pit, ap- 
plied to the ground half an inch thick, and mod- 
erately mixed with the top soil, 
complete preventive of the depredations of the 
grub, of mouldiness in onions, and the clubbing in 
the roots of cabbages and caulifiowers. 

Loddige’s Nursery, at Hackney, ne 
contains more than 8000 species, exclusive of 2000 


now alluded to, a thousand plants will be main- 
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From Yeoman’s Gazette. 
tained on the same space, and the weight of prod- sind 
uce in herbage and in hay increased in proportion. TO THE CULTIVATORS OF BARLEY. 

It has been remarked by farmers that if oats and! I last year addressed you, on the subject of Bar 
| peas are sown together, each in sufficient quanti-|ley, and particularly advised you to procure ani 
‘ties for a crop, the product of each will be as great sow clean seed. I was induced to do this, know 
|as if it had occupie! the ground wholly. The only | ing that so many of us, have sowed bad seed, anc 
way in which I can account for this fact, as also) been so inattentive to keeping our barley clean ani! 
‘that quoted above from from Curtis, is upon the) pure, that the barley from Maine and New Hamp 

theory of Grisenthwaite, that different species of | shire, had obtained a decided preference over ours. 
plants take up different qualities of food from the in the markets of Boston and New York. I did 





soil; that what is indispensable for the perfection 
of one, is not necessary to, or taken up by another; 
that each requires 
‘Indeed, this is amply recognized in the rotation of 
A succession of the same crops will inev- 
which they 


‘crops. 
itably deteriorate, unless the soil upon 


food which they consume. We see this principle 
further illustrated in the alternations of spines 
which are constantly taking place in our meadows 
Eng. the sainfoin 


and in our forests. In Gloncester, 


the same ground will not grow sainfoin till ten 
other years have intervened. (Marshall.) In Hol- 
land it is considered unsafe to sow flax oftener 


it may be remarked, contends that a rotation of 


a specific er particular food.— | 


;}DOt pretend to be able to direct you, in the bes! 
| mode of cultivation—but only to remind you of a 
fact which I had received, from the Brewers ot 
| N. York, and from Mr. Laird, and Mr, Sowdon in 
| Boston, and it see ns you did not much regard my 


_ suggestions, for very little of either clean, or fou! 


servation. #re sown, is annually supplied with the specific was sowed, in either of the Counties of Essex or 


, Middlesex, and it is a fact which ought to create 
| some surprise, that since the Ist November, 1826. 
| thirty thousand bushels of barley have been impor- 
\ted into the port of Boston, to wit, from Bremen in 


has been found a Will abide in the chalk soils ten years ; after which ) Germany 27,500 bushels, and from Smyrna in Tur- 


| key 2500 bushels ;—this quantity might weil have 
been produced in the County of Middlesex alone. 
| and probably have saved $15,000 or $20,000, whicl, 


ar London, than once in ten or twelve years. Grisenthwaite,| went out of the County to pay for this barley.— 


|Must there not be something in our husbandry 


varieties of plants. The trees and shrubs are said ©TOPS is not necessary ; but this is only on the sup- | which ought to be reformed ! Can barley be grown 
to exceed in number those of any other collection position, that the specific manure consumed by the cheaper in Germany than we can grow it! The 
in the world. Of the acer (Maple,) there are 27 ¢Top is annually restored to the soil by the cultiva- | soil is said to be fertile, but the air cold, and it 
varieties ; cretagus (thorn,) 47 ; fraxinus (ash,) 32; tor. It is well known thata young apple tree | must be owing to the patient industry of the Dutch 
pinus, (pine,) 40; quercus, (oak,) 40; rosa, (rose,) will not grow well where an old one has died or | that thy are able to send us barley, when it mus! 
with its varieties, 1450; salix, (willow,) 192; ul- | been dug up; yet a tree of another species may ;come charged with a duty of 15 per cent, and the 


mus, (elm,) 20, &c. 

Covent Garden Markel.—Tihe following abstract 
of the prices of forced and other vegetables in the 
london market, which are quoted from Loudon, 
cannot fail to excite surprise : 

Feb. 7. Asparagus 10 to 123 per 100. 
16 to 20s per bushel. 

Feb. 21. Cucumbers 21s per brace. 

March 21. Colmar Pears Il. Is per dozen, and 
thought cheap. Strawberries 3s per oz. Sweet- 
water grapes £2 23 and upwards per lb. 

/Ipril 24, Grapes 24 to 30s per |b. Strawberries 
2s per oz. Apples 24s per bushel. 

April 18. Young Potatoes 2s 64 to 4s per Ib. 

May 16. Cherries 12 to 16s. per Ib. 

June 3. Garden snails Is. per doz. English frogs 
id each ; snakes 4d each; leeches 10 to 20s per 
hundred.—See Gardener’s Magazine, p. 211, 348. 

Important fact in rezard to grasses.— Any cer- 
taia soil, says Curtis, will maintain a greater, and 
produce more nutritious produce if cropped with 
a number of different species of grasses, than it 
maintains and produces if cropped with only one 
or two species. This is a curioos and important 
fact, and which has been unnoticed in previous 
works on the subject, as well as neglected in prac- 
tice. If an acre of good land is sown with three 
pecks of rye grass, and one peck of the clovers or 
trefoil, 470 plants only will be maintained on the 
square foot of such land; if a larger quantity of 
these seeds is sow®, whether of these two species 
or of any other tio, the extra plants vegetated, 
‘which will certainly appear at first, if the seeds 
are good) will decay in a short ti:ne, leaving blank 
spaces to be filled up with weeds or spurious gras- 
ses ; or in fact, plants of different species, supplied 


Apples 


by the soil, manure, or neighbouring hedges. But, 


if, instead of two species of grasses, eight to twen- 


tv different sorts are sown on the came soil. or that ! 


\thrive well there. Nurserymen, if they under- 
‘stand their business, never plant a species of tree 
|where the same kind has been taken up, until the 
}ground has been well manured and cropped two 
or three seasons. 

| The facts stated by Mr. Curtis are particularly 
important to grass husbandry. Grasses, like other 
plants, have their particular seasons of growth.— 


| There are several species whici start with the first 


‘April or May. 
ly after the first have become stationary, and flow- 
er in succession, in June, July and August. Oth- 


ers preserve their vigour and growth until vegeta- | 


tion is checked by the frost of autumn. A pasture 
possessing these different kinds, some of which 
are in vigourous growth in every part of the graz- 
ing season, must possess a manifest advantage 
over that which has but one or two kinds, which 
only shoot with superfiuous plenty in spring, in 
mi!summer,or in autumn, independently of the con- 
si. eraiions suggested by Mr. Curtis, that the num- 
ber of plants, and the gross product, will be more 
than doubled: it affords a luxuriant growth, and 
abundance of nutritious feed, af all times. {tis 
this property which gtves a peculiar value to old 
pastures. In Great Britain they are estimated a 
third more valuable for the dairy than pastures 


newly laid down; because they contain many | 


grasdes, some of which luxuriate at every season 
of the year. By sowing the many kin’s of grasses 
which they contain, a new pasture will attain the 
value of an old one, the second or third year after 
seeding. <A better’ attention to our indigenous 
grasses, and t e introduction of more from a} roa‘, 
sould very mu. h further the interests of Ameri- 
can farming. J. B. 





\ <A ship loaded with stores and provisions has 
just sailed from Philadelphia for Greece. 


appearance of vegetation, and which blossom in) 
Others start later, grow vigorous- | 


freight, and commissions of the merenants. Ther 
jis probably 3000 barrels of flour brought from the 
| South, and consumed in the County of Middlesex. 
} annually, which must cost us not less than $15,000: 
|now as we havea fine soil and climate for barley. 
'we ought to be able tosend them as much annua! 
ly, as will purchase that flour; this would appea 
yto be a fair exchange of commodities, and giv: 
;encouragement to the coasting trade, to carry 
them each way,and can we engage ina bette: 
culture! The increased demand for beer, is a sub 
ject of congratulation, aud if encouraged, may i: 
time, drive out that vile poison, New England rum. 
which now pervades every place, in our dwellings. 
at the. Llaverns— in thie fields—in the stagves—the 
breath of every one is tainted, with this vile poi 

son—-it is then no less our interest than our dut: 
to encourage the introduction, and use of inal! 
liquors. The increase of breweries, in Massachu 

setts. promises much for the barley culture, and 
'we shall be likely to find a more ready market. 
and get cash too, for our barley than for any other 
| grain we can cultivate. Whether the seed fron 
Smyrna, and Bremen, will be the best to sow, I 
am not able to inform you. Seed carried from 
North to South generally succeeds well. Boston is 
)in latitude 42, Bremen is in latitude 53. consequent- 
ly colder than Boston, or Massachusetts; and it 
would appear, that Bremen barley might succeed 
wellin Middlesex County. Swiyrna is in latitude 
38, and consequently much warmer than our cli- 
mate——hence it appears that barley succeeds in 2 
ivariety of climate, but there may be other things 
besides climate, to be taken into the calculation. 
Mr. Breed,a merchant in Dock Square, invites 
purchasers to buy of him, for seed—and I under- 
stand he sella for 90 cents the bushel. Good bar 

ley of well approved quality is sold in Worcester 
for $1 the bushe!. I have decmed it proper at 
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‘his time, to make these suggestions for your con- TO FREE MOLASSES FROM ITS SHARP ing red, till it ceases to give out an inflammable 


sideration. We farmers seldom write on these 
subjects, but claiming to be an enlightened class 
of yeomanry, we ought to be more coinmunicative 
about things relating so directly to our interest. 
A MippLesex HusBanpMan. 





oR. FRANKLIN’S THEORY OF NORTH- 
EAST STORMS. 

Dr Franklin had hoped to observe an eclipse of 
the moon at Philadelphia, but was prevented by a 
north east storm that commenced at seven in the 
evening. This he afterwards found did not occur 
zt Boston till eleven, and upon enquiry, he had 
reason to suppose, it passed to the north east at 
the rate of about 100 miles an four. The manner 
in which he accounted for the current of uair’s 
commencing at the point of compass opposite to 
ihat from which it appeared to proceed, was as 
follows : 

“] suppose a long canal of water, stopped at 
the end bya gate. The water is at rest till the 


gate is opened ; then it begins to move out thro’, 


the gate; and the water next the gate is put in 
motion and moves towards the gate and so on suc- 
cessively, till the water at the head of the canal 
is in motion, which is last of all. In this case all 
the water moves indeed towards the gate; but the 
successive times of beginning the motion are in 
the contrary way, viz. from the gate back to the 
head of the canal. Thus to produce a north east 
storm, I suppose some great rarefaction of the air 
nor near the Gulph of Mexico; the air rising 
thence has its place supplied by the next more 
nortuern, cooler, and therefore denser and heavier 
air; a successive current is formed, to which our 
‘oast and inland give a north east direction.” 

The correctness of the above theory of Dr 
Franklin has been confirmed by later observations 
n Europe as well as in America 





CELERIAC. 

In ihe lasi report of the transactions of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, we find a paper on the 
ultivation on what is represented to be a delicions 
esculent, called Celeriac, or turni»-rosted celery. 
itis cultivated extensively in Denmark and Ger- 
many, but as yet is little known in Ungland. The 
‘oots are from three to five inches diameter ; slie- 
xd they are excellent in soups, or may be eaten 
with vinegar as a pleasant winter sallad. The 
Germans prepare the roots by boiling, till a fork 
easily passes through them, and when cold they 


1 


ure used with oil and vinegar: when boiled, the 


he roots away, 


nol 


roots are also excellent. 


coat of fibres of 
und the roots placed jn es/d walter on the fire 
The 


se | ig r ye 
,erhaps some or our entei 


sucht to be cut 
i 


n boiling water. 
stewed ia rich gravy. 
rising horticulturalists will introduce a vegetable 
which promises so well. 


PUBLIC SPIRIT 
Mr E. Dnsar, of Philadelphia. has letely 
ed from France, a large quantity of the most ap- 
proved Mulberry plants and seeds, which he, as 
well as John Hare Powel, and Chandler Price 
Esqrs. are cultivating at the village of 
near Philadelphia, for the patriotic purpose of aid 
ing and encouraging the growth of silk in this 
country. Mr Dusar has also imported many thous- 
ands of the Silk Worm Kees, and it is said to be 
necessary to attend to the changing of these, as 
in certuin plants which degenerate from too long 
continued cultivation in the same ground. 


flamilton, 


import. , 


TASTE, AND RENDER IT FIT TO 
BE USED INSTEAD OF 
SUGAR. 

Take twenty-four pounds of molasses, twenty- 
| four pounds of water, and six pounds of charcoal, 
|coarsely pulverised ; mix them in a kettle, and 

boil the whole over a slow wood fire. When the 
wixture has boiled half an hour, pour it into a flat 
vessel, in order that the charcoal may subside to 
the bottom; then pour off the liquid and place it 
over the fire once more, that the superfluous water 
may evaporate, and the molasses brought to their 
former consistence. ‘Twenty-four pounds of mo- 
lasses will produce twenty-four pounds of syrup. 

This method has been employed on a large scale 
with the happiest effects; the molasses became 
sensibly milder, and can be employed in many ar. 
ticles of food ; though in dishes, where milk is 
used, or for cordials mixed with spices, sugar is 

to be preferred.— English pa. 


TO MAKE ECONOMICAL WICKS FOR 
LAMPS. 
When using a lamp with a flat wick, if you will 








|vapour. If it is not employed immediately, it ought 
to be kept in a ground stopped glass bottle, and 
jinay then be preserved unimpuired to any length 
of time. The effects of this prepared charcoal are 
very striking. Being mixed with common vinegar 
or any kind of wine, a thick froth rises to the sur- 
face, and the liquors after filtration are found to 
be as limpid as water. The filthiest and most pu- 
trid ditch water is in like manner rendered per- 
feclly clear, odorous and insipid; and rancid 
oils are also deprived of their smell and taste by 
repeated filtration through this prepared charcoal. 
; Hence also its peculiar efficacy as a dentifirice ; it 
is sufficiently hard to remove concretions from the 
teeth without injuriug the enamel, while it neu. 
tralises and destroys for a time any fetor which 
may arise from a carious tooth.—Rees Cyclopedia. 














GARDENING. 


Little time ought now to be lost in preparing 


|new and old gardens for early spring crops. See 
\ that the fences are in good order. Hogs and cat- 
| tle soon find out a faulty pannel, and will not fail 
to take advantage of it; and a whole season’s 


take a piece of clean stocking or other cotton raz, Work may be destroyed for want of a few hours 


and shape and adapt it to the tube or receptacle 

for the wick, it wil] answer the purpose as well as 

the cotton wicks which are sold in the shops. 
English pa. 


MANAGBKMENT OF RAZOR STROPS. 

Most razor strops are spoiled by being left too 
dry ; a drop ortwo of sweet oil, frequently added 
to the strop would remedy this: and after using 
tie strop, passing the razor on the inside of a 
warty hand gives the smoothest and finest edge ; 
putting tue razor in warm water makes it cut very 
keen, and perhaps nothing makes a better razor 
strop than crocus martis, with a little sweet oil 
rubbed well on leather with a glass bottle. —Jbtd. 





CHERRY TRL GUM. 

The gum that from the trunk 
branches of the cherry tree is said to be eqrral to 
gim arabic. Hasselquist relates that during a 
siege more than one hundred men were kept ulive 
for two months nearly, without any other suste- 
nance thana little of this gum taken into the 
mouth sometimes and suffered gradually to dis- 


solve.—IJbid. 


DESTRUCTION OF INSECYs. 


As the season of vegetation approaches, a re- 
) 


exudes and 


mark upon the application of Tobacco water in 
the destruction of insects, may not be amiss. !n 
the process of preparing tobacco for use, a liquid 
13 finally expressed from it, which Is very cheap, 
and highly Jestructive to anima! life This mixed 
with three 
effestual 


similar insects which infest fruit trees. 


to five parts water, is found to be an 
reme ly, for the aphis, caterpillars, and 


CLARIFICATION WITH CtHtraRCOAL. 

The etfects of charcoal in clarification are both 
curious and important. 
by M. Lowity of Petersburgh, and have for the 
most part been amply confirmed by succeeding 
observers, although the precise cause of these re- 
murkable changes has not been satisfactorily as- 
certained. All that is essertial for this purpose is, 
that the charcoal should be in fine powder and 
very dry ; hence the only preparation requisite is 
to pulverize some well burnt common charcoal, 


‘and then yeat it In a covered crucible to a glow-'! 
g 


They were first noticed 
” ! 


| work at the fence. 
| Next to a good fence,it is indispensably necessa- 


the 


{ry to have a sufficiency of suitable manure; wita- 
|dung, Lime is the most powerful and most suitable 
} . 
jel of slacked lime may be evenly spread over ev- 
| black coal dirt, well known here, wall be of signa! 
The life an? soil of a garden, after itis well 
/well harrowed ; ifan old one, it ought to be dug 
digging. It is an mjurious and slovenly practice, 
scratch over 
plants put forth their roots and very soon meet a 
want ofroom and nourishment; and being so near 


out this, in the soils of this country especially, la- 
|bor is vain. With a portion of well rotted stable 
| 
| fertilizer of our soils, with which we are acquain- 
ited. If the soil be moderately deep, a half bush- 
lery twenty feet square. If the soil be sodden and 
clayey, a moderate coat of coal ashes, sand or the 
| . air 
‘benefit. The liming must not be repeated for 
| several years. 
| manured, is to x.uve it well worked. If it is a new 
‘lot, let it be ploughed and cross ploughed, and 
at least two spades deep, if the soil will admit of 
it, and be well turned up an! pulverised in the 
too common here, to surface of 
the earth a few inches deep. The consequence is, 
hard unfertilived stratum, which they cannot pene- 
| trate, and quickly become puny aod sickly from 
the least drought kills 


the surface of the earth, 
them ont-right. It 
and surprise, what can 
poor soil or climate, or both, has 
blame of the laviness or inattention of the Garden- 
ler. 

| tis all important to have the best seeds. The 
| fruit will assuredly partuke of .be nature of the 


is then a sabject of wonder 
muatter,—and the 


to bear all the 


be the 


| seeds. If vou sow seeds of poor, unprofitable 
i kinds, your produce will be of the same descrip- 
] | I 

; Hon 


As we are writing for the information of new 
bevinners, we shall be excused enumerating some 
| of the plants and herba which ought to find a 
| place in every kitchen garden. 

| Esculents.—Beans, Peas, Cabbace, Carrote, Po- 
tatoes, Beets, Turnips, Indian Corn, Tomatos, 
| Squashes, Spinach, Parsnips. Onions, Leeks, Ca- 
jcumbers, Nasturtion, Okra, Egg Plant, Cauli 
flower, Asparagus, Artichokes, Peppers, Horse 
Radish, Scorzonera, &c 








manta are 


pepe ee hi 
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Sallads.—Celery, Chives, Cress, Lettuce, En- 

dive, Mustard, Parsley, Radish, Shallot, &c. 

Herbs.—Anise, Basil, Coriander, Caraway, 
Chamomile, Lavender, Marigold, Marjoram, Mint, 
Sage, Savory, Thyme, &e. 

In addition to the ordinary garden fruits of Ap- 
ples, Peaches, Plums, Gooseberries, Currants, | 
&c. &c. we would especially recommend the cul- | 
tivation of the Grape. The vine will form a Beau- | 
tiful and highly ornamented shade, and the fruit a, 
delicious dessert. Or if you have space and time. 
to cultivate it to greater extent, you may save, 
besides abundance of fruit for the table, a glass 
of good wine for yourself and a friend ; and all 
this may be procured with less cost than is devo- 
ted to the purch ase of that abominable stuff, 
whiskey. Perhaps we owe an apology to our 
readers for applying so homely an epithet to this 
latter very general beverage of the country, Whis- 
key ; but we abominate and despise this stuff to a, 
degree bordering upon perfect hatred, and do not | 
like to let slip an opportunity for giving ita bad 
name ; and if our word would banish it the coun- | 
try, not a drop should pollute the soil of this con- | 
tinent for at least a thousand years to come. 

It is too generally supposed that the Grape is dif- | 
ficult to raise, aud laborious to cultivate ; neither | 
of these suppositions are well founded. It may be | 
raised and cultivated almost with as little expense | 
of money and labor as any other fruit. After se- | 
lecting suitable kinds, but little skill and attention | 
are required. Our soil and climate is well adapted | 
to the purpose ; in proof of this we need but re-| 


mark the abundance of wild grapes which flourish | 


and bear Juxuriously in all quarters around us.—| 
And here we would observe that several kinds of | 
these are well worth cultivation. The large white | 
fox grape, common here, is little inferior in sweet- | 
ness and flavor to some of the Foreign cultivated | 
Grapes, and has the advantage of being a native, | 
and congenial to the soil and climate. The small 
chicken or winter grape is another kind which | 
makes a most delicious preserve. We cannot, | 
however, go further into the subject at present, | 
but will endeavour to devote a future paper, or | 
two, exclusively to the culture of Grapes. 

Gardening 1s too much neglected in this state. | 
It is considered, in the country, a petty concern, | 
and-abandoned to the care of women and children. | 
We desire, if possible, to claim for this subject, 
suitable attention. The produce of a garden will, 
afford a family many comforts and luxuries ; and 
what contributes more to the value and beauty of 
a house, than a neat and productive garden ? Cul- 
tivating a garden isa healthy exercise for the 
sedentary, and a pleasing recreation for the la- 
borer. It leads to industry, neatness, economy | 
and good order. If every dwelling house had a 
good garden attached to it; it would, at least in 
our estimation, rafse the value of the state 25 per 
cent. But we have heretofore expatiated upon 
this point, and may not, perhaps be exeused going 
over the ground again.—Pottsville Journal. 











CLARIFICATION SOMETIMES INJURIOUS. 

Clarification is often found détrimental when 
used to prepare vegetable decoctions or infusions 
for medical purposes; and hence is a much less 
frequent process in the Materia Medica than for- 
merly. Thus if syrup of poppies be clarified till it 
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SIGNS OF THE SEASONS. 

Mr Evrror—What are the signs of the seasons ? 
Shall we have an early spring ? 

Of the buds we shall learn from the Roxbury 
Farmer. —What indications are there from other 
circumstances ? 

The wild geese have been seen to migrate early 
this season to the north—and the little toads (as I 
call them) with a full bladder of wind, like a bag- 
pipe under their throats, made the bushes and 
lowlands resound with their harmony, as some call 
it, on the 27th of March. . 

Are these indications? and if there are any 
others, will you let us know it. 
Yours, 








WEATHERWISE. 





IMPORTED TREES AND PLANTS. 

Mr. Prince in his Linnean garden, New York, 
has among his collection of foreign trees, a spe- 
cies of Pine, several specics of the Branksea, two 
of Eucalyptus, and more than a hundred other 
species of trees and shrubs, all natives of New 
South Wales, and expects, ina few days a Teak 
tree. He has in the press, a catalogue of the 
plants, &c. belonging to his hot house, which will 
be distributed as soon as they are printed, 








SALES OF FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, &C. 

A sale of Horticultural collections made by Mr 
Shaw, lately returned from Europe took place in 
New-York last weck. It comprised achoice and 
rich assortment of French and English Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Fruit Trees, Vines, Shrubs, and Piants, 
&c., selected from the most celebrated nurscries 
and vineyards in France and England. 


MELON (Cucumis Melo.) 

Sceds brought from the Southward produce the 
best mclons, and the seeds should occasionally be 
renewed by afresh supply from that quarter. 

Mr Miller says they should be three years old 
before planting, and that those which will swim in 
water should be rejected. 

The ends of the runners, and the fruit last form- 
ed, says Mr Deane, should be taken off, in order 
that the fruit first formed may have more nourish- 
ment, grow larger, and arrive to greater perfection. 

A sandy leam, with a southern exposure, is best 
for melons. A good manure to be put under t'em, 
when planting, is an old compost made of good 
loam and the dung of Neat-cattle or Swine. 





PUMPKINS. 
Pumpkins, if steam boiled, are a rich food for 

swine ; the seeds should be taken out, as they. 
| prove injurious to those animals. They are valua- 

ble, as affording an early supply of food for feed- 
\ing horses and fattening all sorts of cattle in the 

fall and fore part of the winter, before the ruta, 
| baga crop should be used. 


To save the seed pure, plant the several kinds, 
at as great a distance from each other as possible. 
The summer and winter squashes, if they flower 
near together, will degenerate ; and the neighbor- 
hood of a pumpkin will deteriorate the future | 
progeny of both. 





becomes quite hmpid, it loses almost all its nar- | 
cotic power, and is, asa medicine, little better than | 
simple svrup.—English pa. 


RED PEPPER. 
It should be transplanted into beds, where it is 
i 


[to grow, the last week in May. It should be put 


in rows, two feet apart, and the plants sixtee 
inches from each other, in good rich garden 
mould, well mellowed. ‘The plants should be pre- 
pared for transplanting by sowing the seed ina 
jhot bed, placed in a small box, and covering i; 
| one-fourth of an inch deep, about the last week ip 
| April. This hot-bed is made by laying twelyc 
‘inches of new horse dung in the bottom of the 
box, and covering it with six inches of good gar- 
‘den mould. If any freezing or very cold weather 
should happen after the plants come up, let the 
-box be covered with a board until the weather 
changes. 

It should be hoed as often, and in the same man- 
ner as cabbage. The pods or capsules must be 
picked off and strung up in a garret, or other dry 
room, about the last of September, or, at any rate, 


before the fall frosts. 
{ 





SAVORY. 


It should be sowed about the first of May, in 
rows eighteen inches apart, and treated nearly 
like onions. Hyssop and ihyme may be treated ia 
the same manner. 

SAGE. 

It should be sowed in a small bed, the first oj 
May, and be transplanted where it isto grow, 
when the plants are one year old. The ground 
should be somewhat dry, and well manured. 

OYSTER PLANT, 

The salsafy, or oyster plant, is a vegetable oj 
easy production, and universally eaten, when in- 
troduced to the table. It resembles a small pars- 
nip in its appearance. It is raised annually from 
seeds, requiring no more care than the carrot. It 
bears atolerable crop. In Europe it is eaten both 
boiled and fried. In this country it is parboiled, 
and then fried either in butter or without. In its 
taste, it so strongly resembles the oyster, that 
when sliced, and fried in butter, it can scarcely be 
distinguished from it. It is in eating from No 
vember to May. Like the parsnip it will stand 
out the whole winter. 

CRESS. 

Cress, or Pepper Grass, is very good in salads 
along with lettuce and white mustard. It should 
be sown in drills, pretty thick (as should the white 
mustard) and cut young. A small quantity, in tie 
salad-season, should be sown every ten days, and 
slightly covered. rik 


The last number of the North American Review 
contains articles on the following subjects. 

New Documents concerning Columbus—Tray- 
els in La Plata and Chile—Life of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, and the Condition of Ireland—Kent’s Com- 
mentaries on American Law—Policy and Prac- 
tice of the United States and Great Britain in 
their Treatment of Indians—Mrs Hemans’s Poems 
—Critical Notices—Quarterly List of New Pub- 
lications—Index. 


Mr Parmentier, proprietor of the Horticultural 


,Garden at Brooklyn, presented at our office yes- 


terday, some monthly strawberry vines raised in 
this place, in full bearing. Ue states they are 
easily cultivated, andif protected from the weatli- 
er, will afford fruit every month. 


M. Y. Gazette. 


Connecticut River.—The 





distance from the 


source to the mouth of this river in a straight line 
is 275 miles ; following tle meanderings of the 
stream, the distance is nearly 400 miles. 
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« R. I. American.”—Mr. Hallet, late Editor of | dent of the Caledonian Horticultural Society re- 
the Providence Journal, has undertaken the edito-| commends clay paint for the destruction of insects | N. DAVENPORT his for sale at his Nursery a large 


rial department ofthis paper. Mr Hallet has long! and the mildew on fruit trees. The instructions | ¥*!'’tY of Fruit Trees; also 


been favourably known as an editor, and we think } are, that you take a quantity of the most tenacious 
the American under his management will assume | brown clay that can be obtained ; diffuse it among 


1 high rank among its contemporaries. 





BRIGHTON MARKET, April 2. 


Number of Cattle 300, including 50 which re- | 
wained unsold last week. The Beef cattle were | gritty particles. With a painter’s brush dipped in, 


senerally of a better quality than last week. Sales 
from $4 50a 5 50. 


cows, dull—50 remained unsold. Sheep 270—No 


sales—$4 was offered for 170 very fine wethe a 


Swine 70—no sales—-4 1-4 cents offered by the 
quantity. 





A friend at Northampton has sent us the fol-} 
lowing recipe for pickling Cucumbers, which he | 
states he has found to answer well,—from his own | 
experience. 

Make a strong brine, and boil it, and when the | 
Cucumbers are fresh from the vines, put them into | 
ihe brine when hot, let them lie till they become | 
contracted, and then put them iato cool brine made | 
ina similar manner and renew the brine with salt | 
in which they are scalded, and skim the surface | 
while heating. In this manner they will keep for | 
vears, and when freshened for vinegar,they may be | 
put into a brass or copper kettle, filled with water, | 
heated hot, but not boiled, and then cool six or | 
cight hours; then change the water and heat it| 
again, and repest it until they become hard and) 


green as when on the vines. 
| 





Composition of an Unchangeable Cement.—The | 
following cement has been used with great suc- | 
cess in covering terraces, flat roof, liuing basins, | 
soldering stones, &c. and it every where resists | 
the filtration of water; itis so hard that it| 
scratches. 

It is formed of ninely-three parts of well burnt} 
brick or clay, and seven parts of litharge and of; 
linseed oil. Nothing can be more simple than its | 
composition, or the manner of using it. The | 


Working oxen and -_ 


i 


as much soft water, as will bring it to the consis- 
tence of thick cream or paint; pass it through a 


fine sieve or hair-search, so that it may be made | 


perfectly smooth and unctuous, and free from any 


the clay paint go carefully over the whole tree, 


the young shoots not excepted. This layer when! 


it becomes dry, forms a hard crust, which, enve- 
loping the insects closely, completely destroys 


\ them, without doing the smallest injury either to) 
oe [ Patriot. | the bark or buds. 


I have for several years past applied the clay 
paint to the buds of my grape vines. The advan- 
tage to them seems to arise from the clay retain- 


jing the moisture upon the shoots and buds for a | 
; greater length of time, when watered with the 
syringe, by which the buds are always kept in a 


kindly state of moisture. 


From the siimplicity of the above ,method, 1 | 


doubt not there are many who may not think very 
hivhly of it; 
may be given to it. 


hood by gardeners, who ridiculed it at first. 

The syringe I use has brass noses fitted to the 
end, with holes of different degrees of fineness, so 
that water may be thrown in lerge streams or as 
fine as dew. [Repertory of Arts. 





~ Rose Bushes & Grape Vines. 


For sale at the house of Samuel Downer, in Dorches- | 
/ ter—80 Hundred Leaf Rose Bushes—90 do. Province, 


or Cabbage—10 Four Seasons do—300 Damask do— 
30 Burgundy do—6 Austrian do—25 
Tuscany do—100 French do—8 Lagerstowmia Indica, 
or “rape Myrtle—200 Grape Vines, (white Sweet 
Water)—Snow Ball Bushes—white Lillies—red and 


white Lilacs—50 gallons double and single distilled | 


Rose Water, made trom all damask roses. April 6 





Further supply of Sceds. 


but all I request is, that a fair trial | 
I have had the pleasure of | 
seeing it tery generally adopted in my neighbour- | 


Marble do—10/ 


brick and litharge are pulverized, tle latter must; Just received at the Farmer office and Agricultura! | 


always be reduced to a very fine powder ; they Establishment, No 52 North Market street, Boston, 


. ; : f ‘ ‘.. O. niso Sau: j 
ure mixed together, and enough linseed oi: added| 4 ommodore Porter’s Valparaiso Squash, (intro- 


to the mixture, to give it the consistence of thin|duced by Commodore Porter, on his return from | 
: g a ; 
plaster. It is then applied in the manner of plas- | the South Seas, grows large, and is a delicate and 


, ” Pat 

ter, the body that is to be covered being always fine Squash.) 

: us . . a 2 . Faline FT acnet 

previously wetted with a sponge. This precaution | east 5 : nate Locust seed. 

is indispensable, otherwise the oil would filter | * poe be ulmpsins. - i saath 
a ; ‘ ) whe 

ihrough the body, and prevent the mastic from ac- | C A meet ag th sve ee 1] ret a 

be ‘s ° r }Gurret c 3 se was origina rom <Al- 
quiring the desirable degree of hardness. When) “"ITe* Seed this see 7 oa d é. 

itis extended over alarge surface it sometimes | tringham, Cheshire, England. It has been raised 

"i a few years by Mr Prince of Roxbury, and seve- 


happens to have flaws in it, which must be filled | 1 ott se aiaiveiieldinie all Riaatn F 
up with a fresh quantity of the cement. In three | ee eer Sees he ey SS eee, See 


or four days it becomes firm. | speak of it in high terias. This seed was procured 
‘from Mess. Thorburn & Son. 

Method of Preserving Fruit.—An English Jour-| Orchard Grass Seed. 
nal recommends the use of dry pit sand, for pre-| A few bushels of Foul Meadow Grass Seed. 
serving pears and apples. Glazed earthen jarsare,; Barly Golden Sioux Corn—ripens in 65 days. 
to be provided, and the sand is to be thoroughly! Sweet or Sugar—best for boiling ears. 
dried. A layer of sand an inch thick is then placed 4 great variety of Beans and Peas, by the bushel or 
inthe bottom of the jar; above this alayer of smaller quantity. 
fruit, to be covered with a layer of sand an inch, Carolina Water Melon—Pine Apple, Green Citron, 
thick ; then lay a second stratum of fruit, covering pag Foe Sasi ey are nti, titi 
again with an inch of sand. An ineh and an half = o 


Baga &c. 
of sand may be placed over the upperinost row of| A few sinall boxes of Garden Seeds, assorted 
fruit. The jar is now to be closed and placed in| ¢y family use. Each box contains forty-five dif- 
. ° . : . | 4 . 
a dry airy situation, as cool as possible, but entire- | ferent kinds, including Peas, Beans, Sweet Pot 


ly free from frost. Herbs, and every vegetable usually raised in a 
Clay Paint to destroy Insects, &¢.—A correspon- | Kitchen Garden. Price $5,00 per box. 


Fruit and Forest Trees. 
\ 300 Rock Maples, in a 
| young and thrifty state. 

| A list of Mr Davenport’s trees will be found in the New 
| England Farmer, vol. iv. page 312.—Orders for trees 
| may be left with Jonn B. Russeus, Publisher of the 
New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market street,and 
with French & Davenport, 713 Washington street,— 
: Trees will be delivered in Boston, and payment for the 
same may be made to Mr Russell. 





{ Apple Trees. 
For Sale, about one thousand thrifty Russeting and 
, Baidwin Apple trees, part of them two, and a part 
| three years growth, from the buds. Please apply to 
| Rorbury, March 28. FE. CRAFTS: 

| 2250 Bushels of Bariey, of a superior quality, for 

iseed, and in lots to suit purchasers.—Now landing 

from Brig Sultana from Smyrna, and for sale by 
|) EBENEZER BREED, No 64 Dock Square. March 9. 











Linnean Rotanic Garden and Nursery. 
The subscribers give notice 


te 
ait S44 —s that they have heen appointed 
Ms, ol ss Se 


sole agents for this vicinity, for 
the Linnean Botanic Garden 
and Nursery, at Flushing, Long 





st “ee Island. This Nursery is well 
2* “4S known, and contains the most 
” se extensive collection of Fruits, 
; sces . Ornamental Trees, and Plants 





PATS ff in America. ‘The Fruits have 
| \ ph 4% been selected by actual inves- 
a ie t@ tigation of their merits, and 
nearly all of which are engrafted from bearing trees 
In the selection, which has been the particular pur 
suit of Mr PRINCE and his father for more than half a 
century, he has spared neither pains nor expense, and 
isuch as did not possess particular merit have been re- 
| jected and their accuracy has been tested by the best 
| authors of the age. 
Catalogues may be obtained gratis of the subscribers, 
‘and orders left at the New England Farmer office and 
| Agricultural Establishment, No. 52 North Market 
street, (if from a distance, post paid) will meet prompt 
JOS KR. NEWELL, 
JOUN B. RUSSELL. 

JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
| Nursery al Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
York. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the above 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders of 
horticulturists who may be desirous of stock- 
‘ing th w gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 

sorts and most healthy and vigorous stocks the present 
autumn. 

BuoopGoon & Co. attend personally to the inoculating 
and engrafling of all their fruit trees, and purchasers 
| may rely with confidence that the trees they order will 
| prove genuine. 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will re 
‘ceive orders for any quantity of 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS. 

And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 
and expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be paid 


lattention. 


to him. 

The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known 
and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re- 
fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho ticulturists 
in this city and its vicinity, and ifocalar demonstration 
is desire d. I invite those who wich to be thus satisfied- 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
vigorous state. 

Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 
ZEL. COOK Jr. 


Zuilding—Congress Street. 


{ 
to 

{ , 

j Rogers 





Our list of Prices Current, which we have been 
\oblized to omit for a few weeks, will soon be re 
‘sumed. 
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OUR “OWN FIRBSIDE. 

Dear in the morn’s soft blowing gale 
4s budding May ; 

Sweet in the wild-rose scented vale 
The scattered hay ; 

Dear is the early evening star, 
The lover’s guide : 

’ But dearer still, and sweeter far, 

Our own fireside. 








Dear is the linnet’s lively song 
That cheers the grove, 
Sweet is the breeze that waits along 
The sigh of love ; 
Dear to the sailor’s heart the call 
Of land desciied ; 
But, ah! more dear, more sweet than ali. 
Our own fireside. 





Prize Poetry.x—Some years since, a Mr. Dick- 
son, who was Provost of Dundee in Scotland, died, 
and by will left the sum of one guinea, to a per- 


bridge, 3 or 4; at ilolliston, 3; Natick, about tue 
same number ; in the Counties of Barnstable and 
Dukes County, 692—In addition to these, there 
are two sm ll remnants of aborigines on the Vine- 
yard, amounting to about 24. The Marshpee, 
Gayhead, Christiantown and Chapyequiddie tribes 


, have schools, which were establisheu by the socie- 


ty for propagating the gospel among the Indians, 

in North America, and exhibited to the committee 

‘very favourable specimens of their improvement. 
[Sslem Observer. ] 





Coloured Cotton.—At an annual cattle show of 


‘the South Carolina Agricultural Society, heli on 
the 23d of February, a letter was read from Mr J. 
'W. Watson, dated at Guayaquil, 


accompanying a 
present of a parcel of cotton seed of a new kind, 
the production of Peru. The cotton is naturally 
coloured; the plant is perennial. It is raised 
from the seed in a kind of nursery, and afterwards 
transplanted and set in rows. It grows to nearly 





son to compose his epitaph upon him ; which sum 
he directed the three executors to pay. The exe- |} 
cutors, thinking to defraud the poet, agreed to| 
meet and share the guinea among themselves, | 
each contributing a line. 

The First gave— 

‘Here lies Dickson, provost of Dundee ; 
The Second— 


**Here lies Dickson, here lies he ; 


for five years. The writer is of an opinion that it 
imight be successfully cultivated in the Uniied 
States. One variety of it is of a light brown col- 
lor, with a pretty good staple, andin his opinion 
‘would make excelent nankeens. 

| 





Twenty-five hundred bales of Cottqn were lan- 
ded at the wharves in, Savannah, from different | 


the same height as the peach tree, and produce | 


cases, but I know of no remedy unless tavernkeep 
ers can dispense with selling liquors. The bitters 
bottle brings in dirt sufficient to manure a sinal| 
farm. It is a pleasure to accommodate the cleanl) 
traveller and the town business man, but the taver:: 
sot is detestable. March 19. 


20 _ 


~ Kenrick Nursery. 
FRUIT AND FOREST TREES for sale 
as usual near the brighton Post Office.-. 
The Nursery contains « good varietyof EF ung 
lish « inc: sy Urees; and of Pear trees, from which gen 
tlemen who seasonably apply can obtain samples o; 
several of Mr Knight's new sorts, so highly recommend 
ed in the Agricultural Journal. Also many thousands 
of budded apple trees of superior kinds, good size, and 
allowed by all to be very thrifty and handsome. Sey 
eral thousands of budded Peach trees, consisting of ; 
choice collection of about 40 of the best sorts discover 
ed in gardens or the market ; the peach trees are fron 
5to $ feet high, and the buyer has his choice at 20 
cents each; there are likewise plenty of Apricots and 
Nectarines. 

Of good sized Ornamental trees, the Flowering Cat 
alpas, and Horse Chesnut—the Mountain Ash— Ww ee 
ing Willow—Silver Fir—Larch—Sugar engte==ie: 
ternut, &c. Currant bushes,—the common red of a! 
| sizes, by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, on mode; 

ate terms.— Also the large Dutch White, and Red ;— 
ithe Champaine and the Black.—Red, White and 
| Damask Rose tushes.—Senna, Gum Acacia, English 
grap: s,—Red and White Antwerp Raspberries, &c. 

| ‘Chis Nursery, within six miles of Boston and so eas 
ily viewed, stands in no need of that incessant praise 


eee ET 





The Third was embarassed for a long time, but | parts of the state, during the 48 hours previous to ‘the interested and artful lavish on some distant Nur- 


unwilling to lose his shure of the guinea, at length 
vociferously bawled 

“Hallelujah, Hallalujee,’, 
which completed the epitaph. 





The real Perpetual motion discovered.—W hile 
others have their intervals of leisure, the printer 
has none ; while the tired laborer sceks an early 
repose—-the merchant throws aside his books and 
bargains and enjoys the social fireside in an even- 
ing at home—the manufacturer loses the bands 
that drive his complicated machinery—the farmer 
drinks his generous cider from the old fashioned 
silver or pewter mug, (as the case may be) hand- 
ed down from his sires, and cracks his nuts and 


jokes around the blazing hearth—while these are | 
partaking the enjoyments of relaxation, and ac- | 
quiring new vigor for the labors of the succeeding | 


day—the printer is at his case picking up little 
bits of lead with letters stamped on them, or la- 
bouring with his brain and pen to elicit something 
that shall please his readers of the morning, or 
correcting proof sheets by the fading light ofa 
lamp, until that light begins to blend with the tin- 
ges of early dawn. 
the printer and the editor, and when the dishes, 
for one morning’s 
man has closed his labor of striking off the im- 
pression, and the assistants have folded, directed | 


and mailed the papers for the day, then comes the | 


‘ime to commence new preparations, mental and 
manual, for another publication. 
jl Provide ynce Journal. } 


Such are the occupations of 


s course are served up—the press- 


the 10th inst. 





Letters from London, of Feb. 8, say ) great im- 
| portations of Cotton are to be made from Bombay | 
this year. It is thought India Cottons do not make | 
strong goods. 


Florida Sugar.—Sugar has been produced on 
the plantation of Col. Domett, in Florida, which is 


gar. From about 
bhds. w ould be raised. 


Nothing annoys an enemy more than kindness. 
It is an arrow that generally hits the mark. It is 
the most severe, yet the most noble mode of treat- 
ment. 





SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 
A Louisiana paper states, that Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton has three sugar plantations on the Mississippi, 


\ 


i below Donaldson, upon which 800 hands are em- | 
ployed who make this year 1000 hhds. of 1280 ibs. | 
each, worth in New-Orleans, at the ordinary price | 


of 7 cents per Ib. $89,600. The General however, 
ishipped his own sugar to the northern markets, es- 
| timates his nett revenue, this year, from Louisiana 
| plantations, at $100,000. 

Judge Carlier has on the Mississippi, epposite 
ito iciiienin 70 acres of @ane, hands employed 
30, quantity of sugar made 120 hhds 
‘each about 1200 15s. worth say $10,080 
| Jos. Bourgeois, on the Bayou 
;28 miles below Donaldson, 40 


we ight n 


Lafourche, about 


arperts of cane 


ihands employed 12, quantity of sugar made 40 
E . 1) ie spioching sach abou TOO0 lhe r > 29 ¥7 
Indians in this Commonwealth.— A very in- |hhds; weighing each about 1000 1bs worth say 
P . .e > 122 RO 
teresting report hns been made respecting the In- | ¥2:500. 


cians of this Commonwealth. The 
presented the whole number 
Grafton, Worcester county, there are a few of the | 
Hassanamisco tribe : in Canton, about a doven; at | 
Dudley, hali that number; at 
about 15 of 21); at 
the Troy Indians : at Malden, 4 


comiuttee re- 
to be 


at We ¢ 


about JOO. In| 


{ 
Middleborough, | 
ULartmouth, from 8 to an of | 
Stock-! 


| P. Aubert, about 40 miles below Donaldson on 
the Bayon Lafourche, 150 arpents of cane, hands 
lemployed 37, sugar made | 
about 1200 Ibs. worth say $1 £000. 





0 hhds. weighing ca 


Ma Epirorn—I was hi appy to observe in 
last paper an article on the dirty condition of many 


y 
ry 


taverns in New England. This is too tree in som: 


pronounced to be superior to the best Havana Su- | 
35 acres it was expected 30) 


| series, which they well know are located in a wrong 
| direction for supplying people i in these Northern States 
|For it is an established maxim, of which they cannc 
be ignorant, that trees of rapid growth ought not to bi 

rob hed of their roots in the fashionable way and remoy 

ed from a mild to a colder situation,—but the reverse 
| Howeven, Yankee sagacity is not easily outwitted 
‘hence experienced Agriculturists as far south as Rhod 
‘Island, give a decided preference to trees from North 
jern Nurseries. 

Orders addressed to J. & W. Kenrick, and sent t 
the Brighton post office, or left at the office of Dana 4 
Fenno in State ~treet, will be duly attended to; an 
trees will be packed in clay and matts for shipping whe 
ordered , but distant gentlemen should always emplo: 
some agent to receive “and pay for them. On Satur 
days, packed trees will be delivered in Boston free o 
charge for conreyance 

In transplanting one year’s growth is frequent) 
lost, if the trees happen to survive, by an unreasonab!: 
diminution of the roots, therefore special care shall b 
taken for their preservation. tf. March 9, 


Fruit and Ornamenial Trees, Shrubs, § by 
STEPHEN F. MILLS & CO. (late Prin 


& Mills) proprietors of the extensive nurse: 
at Flushing. Long Island, near New York 
offer their very chorce and select collection « 
«csofall the various kinds to which they n 
iheir pe rsonal attention, but which have t! 
r adrant‘age of being engraited from bearin: 
accuracy has been tested ; 








trees whos: 


they thereto 


soljpit with the fullest confidence the patronage of t! 
pub ic. 

he Trees, Shrubs, Kc. are in the most thrifty ar 
healthy state—the correctuess of every sale by thein i 


guarantecd—and the same attention observed in ti 


sclection as if the purchasers were press nt. 


Orders are solicited by the subscriber, Agent for t! 
Proprietors, w ho will furnish c atal ogues on ts ati 
N23.6t HENRY L. BULLI GS, 18 India Wher 


White Mulberry and Woad Sved. 





George Murdock, No 14 \iarket square, has re 
c veda qitiantity ol the above named se a, of the 
years growth, and of @ superior quality, to sell by t! 
tity or at retail. 
a general assortmeat of Garden Seeds. 6V¥ 
err are ¥ Te _ ar LE 
DARMER is published iy, at $2.50 pe 


wnutim, if paid in advance 





an Nica ik, 








